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LITERARY AGENTS. 





[A paper read by William Heinemann, 
president of the Publishers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, before the 
seventh International Publishers’ Congress 
at Amsterdam July 17-22, 1910. ] 

I will ask you to consider in how far a 
direct and friendly intercourse between pub- 
lishers and authors is desirable and of ad- 
vantage to business and to literature, and 
whether the introduction of an intermediary 
is beneficial or hurtful. I hope to be able 
to persuade you that it is of considerable 
advantage that author and publisher should 
interchange ideas and make publishing ar- 
rangements personally, and that the intro- 
duction of a third party is likely to produce 
friction and misunderstandings and to ham- 
per the smooth run of business. 

The introduction of the middleman — the 
literary agent —as a go-between for authors 
and publishers, is a thing comparatively 


modern, and he is more in evidence in Eng- 
land and America than elsewhere — though 
the dramatic variety, the theatrical agent, is 
common enough in all countries. The 
agent fills for the theatre a real want — less 
perhaps for the introduction of the 
dramatists’ work to theatrical entrepreneurs 
or managers than for the engagement of 
actors, etc. His office is in reality a labor 
exchange, and his agency may be likened to 
that of servant registries. But he may at 
times, I gather, become a nuisance when he 
comes between the management of a theatre 
and a dramatic author of established posi- 
tion. It is claimed that he sometimes suc- 
ceeds in interesting managers in the works 
of beginners, and in that case his services 
are not to be despised. Successful dramatic 
authors generally find that they can, with 
the aid of a solicitor, do everything for 
themselves better than an agent can do it 
for them. If this is the case with the theat- 
rical agent, it is so even more with regard 
to his literary colleague. 

It is claimed that the literary agent is 
often able to make exceptionally advanta- 
geous bargains for the author, and to bring 
together interests which might otherwise be 
inimical or might never meet in useful co- 
operation. In my experience, his services in 
this direction are over-rated, and are out- 
balanced by the distrust which his presence 
presupposes and the difficulties created 
thereby in tht relations between authors and 
publishers. 

To understand the literary agent’s present 
position, it will be necessary to examine his 
origin and development. 

The literary agent’s raison d’étre was at 
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first (as it was with the theatrical agent ) 
to give assistance to authors who could not 
help themselves—i. e., to beginners — to 
people who were unable to penetrate to the 
fore, or who, through force of circumstances 
or temperament, had remained among the 
submerged. In his capacity as the helper of 
the beginner he may have rendered useful 
service, and as long as his presence was a 
surprise, his existence undefined, he may, not 
infrequently, have been able to find with 
publishers or with the editors of magazines, 
etc., a place for books and contributions 
which had up till then been homeless. But 
most of the material he handled had re- 
mained justly and irrevocably condemned, so 
that even with discretion the agent had a 
dificult task, and one which was probably 
not too highly paid with a good commission 
on results which he had himself brought 
about. His disappointments must have been 
frequent, his successes few, and no one 
could fairly grudge him even an ample slice 
out of an author’s receipts if he had been in- 
strumental in first launching him. No pub- 
lisher could complain of him as an interme- 
diary. if he brought him new and valuable 
“material, though the author might possibly, 
if ever he reached the richer fields of litera- 
ture, find the continuous and growing com- 
missions burdensome. That would not be 
the publisher's concern if he did not find 
that, as a result of the author’s discontent 
at the slice taken out of profits by the agent, 
this latter did not endeavor to shift the bur- 
den of his commission on the shoulders of 
the publisher. Objectionable as this might 
seem to us,’ I should not remonstrate with 
him too severely, even for that; for there 
might easily still remain gain for the pub- 
lisher as well as for the author. It was a 
different thing when we found him interfer- 
ing with business which had been created 
with our capital, our work, our brains — 
squeezing himself between us and our 
authors, and extracting a commission — 
which he had done nothing to earn — in the 
end inevitably at our expense. 

Experience taught the rising agent soon 
enough that the profit to be got by exploit- 


ing the beginner was a modest one; to-day it 
is a barren enterprise, because there is 
barely a publisher or an editor who will even 
look at a beginner’s work that comes to him 
through an agent. This is so fully recog- 
nized that one of the most ubiquitous of his 
class recently declared that no “ first-class” 
agent could be bothered with the work of 
beginners, and publicly boasted that he is 
only “ interested” in work for which “ many 
publishers are in competition.” 

In order to obtain the agency for authors 
whose place is already established and for 
whose work publishers are supposed to be in 
competition, the agent has to play upon the 
author’s sense of greed, making promises 
which remain only too often unfulfilled, 
holding out hopes whereby authors are led 
into traps and pitfalls, out of which they 
rarely emerge without loss and disappoint- 
ment —loss to their repute and dignity, and 
disappointment with regard to the golden 
harvest that they had been led to expect. 

The literary agent’s procedure is the sim- 
plest. Assured of the commercial value of 
an author’s work (created often with the 
capital of the enterprising publisher who 
took the risk and failure which 
exists, alas, in the early work of even the 
greatest writers ), he will find fault with the 
method of publication, and endeavor to 
arouse in the author dissatisfaction and a de- 
sire to try for even greater “enterprise” 
elsewhere. This process is not a difficult 


of loss 


one, especially if the agent brings a compet- 
ing offer bigger than that of the original 
publisher, an offer made by a rival who is 
ignorant of the actual commercial value of 
the author’s work, and has been led in most 
cases into making it by the concealment or 


misrepresentation of facts. To the honor of 
our business let it be said that these blind 
offers rarely come from the most reputable 
rivals; they emanate generally from irre- 
sponsible houses or from inexperienced be- 
ginners. The value of established connec- 
tions, of a market prepared and carefully 
nursed, are ignored, and so are the money 
and time spent in the past — how else could 
the agent gain his footing? His interest 
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lies in effecting a change. His commission 
depends upon his ability to pull an author up 
by the roots (so to speak) and to trans- 
plant him to new, and often less productive, 
soil ; but as there is in many authors a sense 
of consideration for efforts made on their 
behalf, the necessary feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion can.only rarely be brought about with- 
out some deception, some promises which 
must. remain unfulfilled. A beginner in our 
business is naturally anxious to collect a list 
of distinguished names, and he rarely has 
the experience properly to appreciate the 
flattering advances of the agent, who can 
“Jand” his big fish only if he holds out a 
very tempting bait. He is easily persuaded 
that the monetary value of a well-known 
author’s work is greater than it actually is, 
and he is led to make offers which are based 
on the agent’s glowing statements alone, 
and have no proper relation to the commer- 
cial possibilities of the goods bargained for. 
As such an arrangement invariably leads to 
disappointment, the agent has to find a third 
publisher when again a book is ready, and 
in the end the works of one author are 
found in the catalogues of ten firms, dissat- 
isfied, all of them, working against one 
another to recover losses which with this 
system are inevitable, and no one of the:n 
caring more for the author’s good name and 
position than does the agent, who is content 
when he has secured his commission. I need 
not try to persuade you that this must be 
disastrous to an author’s reputation and to 
the ultimate financial result of his work ; for, 
even if he has in this way obtained larger 
payments for certain of his books than he 
would have received from his original pub- 
lisher, the collective value of his work has 
been sacrificed. One book sells another, as 
we know, and as this process is spontaneous 
and inevitable, it is easy to push along the 
road a whole series of volumes — brothers 
and sisters of one family. On such a series 
a publisher can well afford to spend energy 
and money far greater than could be spent 
wisely by ten publishers each with only one 
book. 

I must dwell on the advantage of assem- 


bling under one banner the works of an 
author, because it is so easily lost sight of, 
because even competing publishers some- 
times forget that the firm which has been in 
the past identified with an author’s work 
must know its selling value better than any 
one else. It must not be overlooked that if 
a house publishes a long list from one pen, 
it can afford to pay more for a new work by 
that pen than a house that has no experience 
of its value, is ignorant of all special chan- 
nels which have been opened up for the par- 
ticular author’s work, can take into account 
only in a limited degree the impetus of suc- 
cessful predecessors, and is deprived of 
benefiting by the reflex action of a forth- 
coming book on the sale of older ones. 

Gentlemen, we all know how valuable a 
complete series of books by a well-known 
author is as compared with a single book. 
You have, among many others, the advan- 
tage of advertising one book in the other; 
you have the advantage of the recommenda- 
tion that one book is for the other; you 
have the advantage of the fact that the book- 
seller associates the works of one author 
with one publisher, and knows at once 
where to order them. For we must bear in 
mind the commercial value of the impression 
given to booksellers and book-buyers (and 
particularly among the latter, to the libra- 
rians ) by the presentation of the complete 
works of an author of, or a complete series 
of stories by, an author, in a uniform set. 
The librarian who has brought to his atten- 
tion a set of books printed and bound uni- 
formly, and representing the addition of a 
volume at certain intervals, is impressed with 
the fact that the publisher has shown faith 
in the productions of this particular author, 
and that he has found his confidence justi- 
fied. Books in sets are looked upon as 
having almost become “ classics,” or at least 
“modern classics,” and there is very often 
annoyance and criticism on the part of 
book-buyers, including, of course, the libra- 
rians, in the case of the writings of any 
author which, because of his “ scattered” 
publishing arrangements, cannot be secured 
in uniform shape and binding. 
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There is another point to be borne in 
mind, especially in countries like England 
and America, where the publisher brings his 
goods to the notice of booksellers through 
his traveling salesmen. If the traveler has 
in his hands the entire series, he does not 
fail, in taking orders for the book of the 
season, to place on the counter of the cus- 
tomer supplies, also, of the earlier books. 
If, on the other hand, the salesman has in 
his hands for the first time a book by the 
author in question, he will not only make no 
reference to the earlier volumes which have 
the imprint of competing houses, but if en- 
quiry comes concerning these, he is apt to 
refer to them as “comparatively unimpor- 
tant works.” 

“The first important book which the 
author has produced is that which I am 
now offering on behalf of my firm.” 

Such utterances are, of course, not made 
under the instructions of the publishers, but 
they are characteristic of the 
methods of the 


ordinary 
traveling 


human-nature 
salesman. 
The competitive system introduced by the 


agent, which scatters an author’s works 
throughout many catalogues, is clearly 
neither in the interests of individual pub- 
lishers nor is it in the interests of authors. 
On the other hand, it is useless to expect an 
author to decline a big offer and accept a 
smaller one for any consideration but that 
of ultimate advantage, and we must not ex- 
pect gratitude in business, though we should 
probably not risk our capital so readily if 
we knew that all continuity of relations 
would stop as soon as we were suspected of 
making a profit out of an author’s work. It 
is useless to hope that an author will see 
the inadvisability of employing an agent un- 
less we can show that it is to his advantage 
to remain with and trust one capable pub- 
lisher whose energy is devoted to the ex- 
ploitation of his entire works. The best 
proof of this is, perhaps,-a negative one — 
the fate of authors who have drifted from 
house to house. 

The record of modern literature is full of 
instances of such authors, who, with a rest- 


less hope of bettering themseives, have, in 
scattering their books over a number of 
publishing offices, prevented the possibility 
of securing any continued sale for the entire 
series. There are, also, it is to be borne in 
mind, examples of authors who, through the 
careful management of one publishing house, 
have secured the advantage of building up a 
continued and increasing property, with suc- 
cessive volumes published as a series — vol- 
umes in themselves often not possessing any 
greater literary value or attractiveness than 
competing books which have, through lack 
of consistency of management, failed to re- 
main in demand. 

But I ask you, is there no further advan- 
tage, a more direct advantage, in close as- 
sociation between the manufacturer of the 
complete goods, in which position the pub- 
lisher stands, and the producer of the raw 
material, who in this case is the author ? 
Surely the personal consultation about mode 
of publication and production, etc., the little 
hints with regard to changes and modifica- 
tions which the publisher’s years of experi- 
ence enable him to give —all these are of 
real value to the author, and such as he can 
ill afford to forego. Intimate personal rela- 
tions between authors and publishers have 
always existed, and wil, I hope, continue to 
be the rule. We have many records of'‘close 
friendships which have been of benefit to 
both, and appreciated no less by authors 
than by publishers; in fact, there are in 
existence books galore of inestimable value 
which owe their origin entirely or in part to 
suggestions arising out of such personal 
intercourse. How could it be otherwise, 
for do not we publishers feel the pulse of 
intellectual life more frequently, more surely 
than any other class ? 

Gentlemen, I deprecate the introduction of 
the element of gambling into our business ; 
it makes us less efficient and more frivolous 
in the trust which is imposed upon us—a 
trust which has always seemed to me an 
honorable and a sacred one. That is why I 
cannot sufficiently praise and commend the 
way in which certain houses —I am glad to 
say, the best in all countries —consult one 
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another before entering into competition for 
the work of an author who has been iden- 
tified with one of their colleagues, even 
though an agent may offer very palpable rea- 
sons to justify a suggested change. 

“ L’écrivain,” as Théophile Gautier said of 
the artist, “est généralement stupide,” and it 
is the agent’s business to play upon his in- 
nate inability to grasp business problems — 
to take a big view of his own interest. <A 
small immediate advantage in ready money 
seems to him often more tempting than the 
establishment of capital which will make for 
him a regular income. This is all the more 
surprising because the temptation of ready 
money does not often come his way until he 
is practically removed from its immediate 
necessity. As soon as it does come, you 
may be sure that the agent will be near to 
share the available cash with him. 

I do not wish to say that the introduction 
of the agent between author and publisher 
leads always and inevitably to rupture ; but 
I do say emphatically that it always leads to 
the publisher's loss—for no author would 
afford himself such a luxury as an agent if 
he had to pay for it out of his own pocket. 
That is what we are concerned with at ‘this 
congress. If, by threatening to introduce a 
competitor, he can squeeze out of the origi- 
nal publisher no more for the author than 
the bare amount of his own commission, he 
has done well at least for himself —for few 
authors reckon logically. If he gets more, 
and does really benefit an author, it is gen- 
erally paid by the publisher, either to pro- 
tect from loss the capital already invested in 
his author, or for the sake of prestige, or be- 
cause he takes pride in the continuous de- 
velopment of his business and is naive 
enough to make sacrifices for it. 

If the agent has in a general way forsaken 
his original vocation of being the guide and 
friend of the unknown, and neglected it in 
order to become the attorney of the success- 
ful, he has in recent years naturally turned 
his attention principally to two classes of 
authors: (1) Writers of fiction; (2) 
writers of sensational books of national or 
international importance — books of travel, 
memoirs, etc. 


With regard to novels, the agent claims 
that his field of activity is an especially wide 
one and his opportunity for rendering valu- 
able service considerable. Since he has 
abandoned the beginner — frankly admitting 
that it is too arduous a task to bother with 
him, and that no commission or agent’s pay 
is sufficient to make it worth his while to 
send the book of an untried hand from pub- 
lisher to publisher—he occupies himself 
alone with work which—to use his own 
phrase — “ sells itself.” It is clear that if an 
author’s name is well established and his 
work “sells itself,” it is an enviable thing to 
be that author’s agent. The market chances 
of books that “sell themselves” are mani- 
fold; there are the serial rights and the 
book rights in many territories, cheap edi- 
tions, collected editions, illustrated editions, 
etc., etc. These will, as he puts it, “ sell 
themselves,” and enable him to draw his 
commission for relieving the author of the 
worry and the “undignified” process of 
“haggling,” as the Quixotic founder of the 
English Authors’ Society described the inter- 
course between authors and publishers. It 
is clear that the author’s agent must rely on 
this Quixotism for commissions which he 
admits he has not earned. He knows well 
enough that it requires the logic of Don 
Quixote to find a reason for paying some- 
thing for selling a thing which “sells 
itself’ —for performing the action of an in- 
evitable process. 

The agent’s principal interest in an 
author’s work is, of course, to use it for the 
purpose of obtaining cash payments, which 
are subject to his commission, and he is not 
concerned with the reputation, position, and 
traditions of the author. For a very slight 
financial advantage he is generally prepared 
to break all continuity, to disregard the ob- 
vious advantages of a house with old con- 
nections, and to hand over a book to a new 
and untried house which is unable to give 
either a dignified presentation or proper 
publicity to it. When the new publisher has 
discovered his mistake, the author’s work 
journeys through many lists, and when all 
available victims are exhausted, the value of 
that author’s work has generally also been 
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so reduced that, though it may have been 
popular enough at first, it no longer “ sells 
itself.” As a matter of fact, victims in our 
fold have become scarce lately, and shy, so 
that the agent’s job has grown increasingly 
difficult, and, in order to secure his commis- 
sion on more than one volume, he has lately 
tried to tie up established authors and ex- 
perimenting publishers— generally for at 
least three books. The position thus created 
is, of course, hopeless. The author finds 
himself bound hand and foot — often with 
irksome stipulations as to time and mode of 
delivery of copy, which force him to put out 
hasty and inferior work — bound sometimes 
to a publisher who, after the publication of 
one book, becomes distasteful to him, and 
may be harmful to his reputation. The pub- 
lisher, on the other hand, who has been led 
into making a contract by arguments often 
fraudulent, though they cannot be brought 
within the reach of the law, carries out his 
bargain grudgingly, to save from the wreck- 


age what he can. In the end it is the author_ 


who suffers the more severely, if, indeed, he 
is not ruined, while the publisher is a wiser, 
the agent a richer, man. 

I have dealt on novels so far because they 
afford the agent’s richest harvest. He de- 
votes his attention, however, almost as 
fondly to important books of biography or 
travel —to any book, in fact, which seems of 
sufficient interest to induce “ many publishers 
to compete for it.” He is less at home in 
dealing with these, and in international 
undertakings generally bungles things. I 
have no hesitation in saying that a well- 
known agent’s antics over one of the big 
books of discovery of this year—a book of 
international importance — afford a glaring 
example of this method. He not only failed 
usefully to unite conflicting interests which 
any publisher of international standing 
would have been.able to dovetail and turn to 
account, but he entrusted the material, in 
some cases, to people who were obviously 
unsuited to give it its best chance. His 
statements were as fantastic as were his de- 
mands — his statements as to offers pending, 
untruthful ; and while some particulars were 
withheld, others were colored to suit the 


moment and the immediate object of the dif- 
ferent negotiations as they went on from day 
to day. Every trick was employed to get up 
a fictitious excitement. But in this case the 
thing was overdone, and I am happy to put 
on record the fact that no one has been 
gulled. The book will now have to be 
placed on far more modest terms than it 
would have fetched if it had at first been 
offered in a fair and honest way to a reput- 
able and respectable house. The author will 
lose, and it is not certain that the publisher 
will—after the injury the agent has done 
this property — gain by the cheaper price he 
will be expected to pay. 

Perhaps this and similar instances are 
signs that the literary agent cannot in future 
hope to gain at our expense as rich a har- 
vest as he has done in the past. .I wish I 
felt confident of this, and that my knowledge 
of human nature did not persuade me that 
the field of activity and profit for all who 
trade on the credulity and greed of man is 
well nigh inexhaustible. 

I hope I have shown that the intrusion of 
the literary agent is deterimental to the pub- 
lishing business — that we must regard him 
as a parasite living on our vital forces. 
Therefore, this question arises for us : What 
can be done to render him as harmless as 
possible ? It seems to me that our course 
is simple — namely, that we can combine to 
make him harmless by taking one another 
into mutual confidence. 

At Madrid a proposal was made by Sefior 
Navas, and carried, to establish in Berne an 
information exchange concerning the credit 
of booksellers all the world over. In a 
similar way it would be easy enough to fur- 
nish to the International Bureau information 
concerning the international activities of the 
principal literary agencies — especially with 
regard to such big undertakings, say, as the 
books of Dr. Hedin or Captain Peary. 
Neither of those gentlemen would have 
wished to have publishers misled by un- 
truthful statements concerning their work, 
yet stories were circulated as to the offers 
they were supposed to have received, which 
were sometimes fabulous and sometimes 
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childish. These rumors emanated from 
sources that are easily enough traceable, 
and which are, I verily believe, a real danger 
to our interests. 

My motion, gentlemen, is divided into two 
parts, the former of which you will no doubt 
have little difficulty in accepting, while I rec- 
ommend the latter to your most careful con- 
sideration : — 

“(1) This congress views with apprehen- 
sion the intrusion of the literary agent be- 
tween author and publisher as likely to ham- 


per business and cause unnecessary friction, 
and it invites the societies here represented 
to use their influence with their members 
and with other societies to discourage his 
employment. 

(2) This congress invites members to 
furnish the International Bureau with infor- 
mation as to flagrant instances of unfair and 
fraudulent practices of agents, and when 
such practices may come to their knowledge, 
to be communicated to any enquiring mem- 
ber in confidence.” 





THE EDITOR AND THE AUTHOR. 


The general reading public is pretty 
familiar with the inscription, “ George 
Horace Lorimer, Editor,” at the top of the 
Saturday Evening Post’s editorial page, and 
the fact that the readers comprise men and 
women, young and old, banker, college lad, 
and shop girl, gives substantiation to the 
reputation Mr. Lorimer bears as one of the 
best judges of fiction, especially of new fic- 
tion by unknown authors, in this country. 

Mr. Lorimer is not too modest to admit 
that he is a pretty good editor, that is, suc- 
cessful in choosing material for his publica- 
tion ; and he attributes the condition to his 
being an ordinary man and to his early busi- 
ness training. 

“T like people,” he says, “and I like to 
mingle with people, and the only way‘to find 
out what people are doing and thinking and 
what they want is to mingle with them, not 
shut yourself up in a remote office and be in- 
accessible. 

“ Before I was an editor I was a newspaper 
man, which teaches you to keep an ear to the 
ground ; and I was for many years in the 
office of P. D. Armour in Chicago, who sat 
every day at his desk among his clerks and 
employees, using his own eyes and ears to 
advantage. I should say the prime qualifica- 


tion of an editor is being an ordinary man.” 

Mr. Lorimer is not afraid apparently to 
divulge his methods, or at any rate his meth- 
ods of pursuing the author, and he talks in- 
cidentally of the relations between editor and 
author. 

“ Many years ago,” he says, “an ingenious 
and sanguine author put forward the theory - 
that for every short story written there was 
somewhere a waiting editor. The author’s 
only problem was to find that editor. 

“To-day, so completely have conditions 
changed, an editor can only hope that some- 
where a short story is being written for him. 
His problem is to find the author. 

“No man who has ever written a good 
short story can wander into an editorial of- 
fice in these times without being held up and 
searched for manuscript. Right here I can 
see twenty-five or thirty thousand writers 
whose manuscripts we returned last year 
noting an exception. So at the risk of ex- 
plaining two and two, let me take a moment ° 
to go over first principles. 

“ Publishing is the business of buying and 
selling brains, of having ideas and of making 
other men carry them out. In all its essen- 
tials, a magazine is literally materialized out 
of the air and is always tending to resolve 
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into its original element, leaving behind only 
a memory, some worthless presses, and some 
battered type. 

“In no other business do labor and ma- 
terial add so little to the value of the prod- 
uct. The most faultless typography, the 
most sumptuous paper fall dead from the 
press unless they mirror life. The product 
of every machine except the printing press 
is itself a concrete thing of value which the 
manufacturer sells and the buyer consumes. 

“The printing press fixes an idea for a 
moment until the buyer has transferred it 
from the mind of the writer to his own. Then 
for him the magazine is simply an empty 
package to be thrown away or to be passed 
on to another. 

“A publisher, then, has nothing concrete 
to sell to his subscribers, only the thoughts 
of other men. Where another business may 
live a lifetime on one idea and wax fat and 
prosperous selling it over and over again in 
neat little packages, the magazine must have 
new ideas for every month and each month’s 
product must be different, yet the same, as 
that of the preceding month. 

“When a number of a magazine is off the 
press the publisher’s warehouse is empty, his 
patterns are worthless. There is no com- 
fortable stock, manufactured to meet a 
known standard of public taste, to give him 
a sense of security when he walks through 
his plant. His whole stock in trade is again 
under his hat and in the heads of a dozen 
men around him and a hundred more scat- 
tered through the country ; and unless they 
can again and again make a new thing that 
will reflect ever-changing yet eternally 
changeless human nature, he is a bankrupt. 

“So,” continues the editor, having ex- 
plained the two and two of first principles, 
“it is very clear that the actual author and 
after him the potential author must be the 
object of an editor’s most solicitous regard. 
To get them, to help them, and so far as pos- 
sible to shape their course to the magazine’s 
policy and needs is the first work of an 
editor. 

“T know that many editors attach great 
importance to discovering new men, that is, 


to printing their first stories. Of course, 
this is a pleasant and desirable thing to do, 
but in these days of keen and intellectual 
manuscript reading, the discovery of a new 
man by a particular editor is determined, to 
some extent, by the author happening to 
send his first story to this particuiar editor's 
office. 

“The essence of an editor’s work lies in 
estimating a new man, his capabilities and 
possibilities, his strength and weakness. He 
must know when and how to enccurage and 
to suggest, according to the temperament 
and intelligence of the author ; a great deal 
with some, a very !ittle with others. 

“ Above all he must guard against confus- 
ing a new man with too much advice, of 
hampering his development along original 
lines by trying to shape his style and ideas 
in some pet and particular mould of his own. 
Much more important to an editor than 
printing a man’s first work is a careful study 
of it, whether it is printed in his magazine or 
another, to see if it does not suggest the 
possibility of some new series that will be 
particularly suited to his magazine. Just as 
a bright newspaper man will often find the 
suggestion for a beat in an obscure item of 
a few lines, so will a good magazine editor 
often find the possibility of a striking series 
in a casual story or article by a new man. 

“Of course discoveries, like strikes in the 
Klondike, vary in their value and possibili- 
ties. Some writers get careless with a little 
success, stop studying, stop observing, stop 
trying, and wrapped in a sweet certainty that 
a public that has liked some of their work is 
going to like all of it, pass through and down 
and out to a well deserved clerkship at a rib- 
bon counter. It may be set down as axio- 
matic that the bigger a man’s head gets the 
smaller are the ideas that come out of it. 

“Some men whose stock in trade is the 
locality and the people that they have known 
all their lives take their first success on the 
first train to New York, live for a while on 
what they remember, and gradually slip back 
down the ladder to chicken farming. Some 
men with the best intentions in the world are 
like hens —they have just so many stories 
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in them, and after they have written their 
quota neither red pepper nor the sunniest 
possible conditions will coax out another 
printable page. 

“It is the man who has the wisdom to stay 
in his proper environment, whether that is 
Oshkosh or New York, who constantly 
strives to broaden his view on liie and his 
skill in the use of his tools, who is never sat- 
isfied with the story finished but always sees 
the possibility of better work in the story 
just ahead, that is the backbone of every 
successful magazine. 

“To find a few men of this type every year 
is well worth any amount of trouble. These 
men do not complain of favoritism and 
prejudice on the part of editors, nor do they 
say that there is no chance for any one who 
has n’t a big name. They are the big names 
of to-morrow. 

“As a matter of fact, we have aiways re- 
fused to buy stories on names, or to value 
them by the yardstick. The greatest suc- 
cesses that we have made have been with 
comparatively. unknown or with anonymous 
authors. The story of 5,000 words is often 
worth more than the story of 10,000 by the 
same author. 

“The English magazines are a horrible ex- 
ample of the evils of buying on name. It has 
become increasingly common over -there to 
shop for stories as if they were herring, to 
go to an agent and say: ‘I want half a 
dozen Kiplings,’ or, ‘I'll take a hundred 
thousand words of Gilbert Parker’ ; and the 
editor takes them, whether he likes them or 
not ; whether they are suited to his magazine 
or not. 

“Under this system the Engiish, with 
some of the best story-writers living, are 
rapidly building up the poorest popular 
magazines in the world. Any magazine 
edited in this way is necessarily a haphazard 
performance, without plan or policy, every 
contributor to it being in effect an editor 
without an editor’s responsibilities. 

“An American editor realizes that a maga- 
zine cannot be slung together in 2 happy-go- 
lucky fashion. Around him and in sympathy 
with his plans, scattered from the Atlantic to 


the Pacific, he must have a body of men who 
will suggest to him and to whom he can sug- 
gest, on whose work he can depend and 
build. 

“Then he must watch his mails and the 
other magazines and newspapers ali the time 
for new possibilities. Yet in spite of the fact 
that the very life of the magazines is bound 
up in discovering new men, many writers still 
declare that they cannot get a fair hearing. 
Let them address and drop their manuscripts 
in the nearest letter box, and they will get 
under present conditions an honest hearing 
and, unfortunately for both sides concerned, 
in the case of ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred a rejection slip for their pains. 

“For a writer to glue pages together and 
all that sort of thing, to prove that a manu- 
script hasn’t been read from beginning to 
end, is a waste of time and trouble. It may 
be freely admitted that, while all manuscripts 
have honest consideration, not all are read — 
through. To draw again on our useful friend 
the hen, which Brother Hapgood delights to 


_honor on his editorial page, it really isn’t 


necessary to eat certain eggs to determine 
their quality. 

“Magazines are not correspondence 
schools for incompetents. Almost every one 
has a notion that he can farm or write with- 
out call or training. I know of nothing 
harder than to win and to keep a worth-while 
success at writing. After an apprenticeship 
which, in most cases, must be quite as labori- 
ous as that for any profession, a writer must 
win his battle all over again with everything 
that he publishes. ‘ 

“On every ‘piece of his work there is a 
plebiscite to determine whether he shall be 
encouraged to continue writing books or to 
go back to keeping them. ” 

As the editor concludes he gazes seriously 
out of the window and down on the immedi- 
ate prospect of the burial ground across the 
street ; but this has no place in his vision, 
which is extending out over the wide country 
to get eager sight of the mass of living peo- 
ple and what they want. 


Robert G. Smith. 
The New York Sun. 
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Vor. XXII. Octoser, 1910. No. Io. 
Short practical articles on topics con- 


nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and- to contribute to it any 
idea that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e * 


The Delineator, which is offering $6,000 in 
prizes for short stories, gives these sugges- 


-lovers—they may 





as to the kind of stories that it 
wants :— 

“The strong story has for its essential 
element the dramatic situation or the force- 
ful idea. It may be the clash of two oppos- 
ing wills; it may be the struggle of a 
powerful nature to overcome circumstances ; 
it may be a great moral lesson, not merely 
stated, but expressed through the experience 
of the men and women concerned. The 
emotions may range from the most primi- 
tive to the most complex. A struggle for 
an ideal, for independence of thought or 
conscience, or even the need of food or shel- 
ter, may be the moving force. Action is 
the primary quality which contributes to the 
success of this type of story. Occasionally 
a strong story is done by the analytical 
method, but it is the exception rather than 


tions 


the rule. 
“The humorous story offers unlimited 
possibilities. You may be uproariously 


funny —the rarest quality in fiction —or 
you may be just pleasantly amusing. The 
difficulty of securing enough humor to 
supply a magazine is an ever-present edito- 
rial problem. Generally speaking, humor 
consists of exactly the right amount of em- 
phasis on the ridiculous. Too much exag- 
geration is likely to produce the ‘ slapstick’ 
variety. You may create a character which 
by mannerisms, appearance, and viewpoint 
is laughable, or you may devise a situation 
in which the characters are droll under the 
stress of preposterous circumstances. 

“The love story must have, first of all, a 
love theme. It must contain a pair of 
be young lovers, or 
middle-aged lovers, or old lovers ; and usu- 
ally there are persons or circumstances 
which form the obstacle to be overcome be- 
fore the lovers can marry. Incidental to 
the theme should be such qualities as charm, 
cleverness, atmosphere. A graceful and deft 


_ style has often been the means of making a 


love story acceptable for publication in the 
Delineator. 

“The sentimental story deals largely with 
the gentler phases of life. The quieter 
moods, longings, ideals, and the little nooks 
and crannies of human experience offer an 
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abundance of themes for this type of fiction. 
Very oiften ‘heart interest’ is its distinguish- 
ing mark—that is, an appeal to the more 
delicate feelings rather than the deep, 
broad, imposing emotions. Character 
analysis also has a place in this sort of 
story. 

“The novelty story is welcome. Under 
this classification we find many that cannot 
be definitely included in the types above out- 
lined. Uniqueness of mind, of experience, 
of character, and of atmosphere, or a little 
twist o. philosophy — any of these will often 
prove the underlying element which is at 
the base of the new, fresh, and unexpected 
kind of story. Individuality of style and 
treatment is another quality —that is, when 
the method of telling is stamped with the 
charm, whimsicality, or magnetism of the 
exceptional mind. 

“ We want stories, any and all kinds. The 
headings are merely suggestive. We seek 
originality, interest, entertainment ; and the 
manuscripts will be judged solely on their 
merits as stories, regardless of whether they 
belong to any particular school or not. Re- 
member that Myra Kelly’s first manuscript 
was accepted simultaneously by four publi- 
cations.” 


« * « 


Now that the editor of one of the leading 
popular magazines has become a playwright, 
authors whose manuscripts he has rejected 
have a golden opportunity to go and hiss 
his play. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Arthur R. André, whose story, “The 
Hoodoo Route,” appeared in the Pacific 
Monthly for August, was born in London, 
Eng., and his first vocation was that of a 
teacher, but he found the close confinement 
too much for him, and took a sea voyage to 
Australia to recuperate. He remained 
there for five years, and then came to the 
United States, where he has since lived — in 
San Francisco before the earthquake — and 
for the last eight years in Los Angeles, 
which he now regards as his home. “ The 


Hoodoo Route” is the second of a series of 
laundry stories, of which the first, “ The 
New Driver,” appeared in Everybody’s for 
August, as a “little story of real life.’ Mr. 
André has attempted more imaginative 
themes, as “ The Flight of the Dragon-Fly,” 
an aeroplane story, printed in the March 
number of Leslie's, and “The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” a fantasy, printed in 
the Scrap Book for April, but “real life” 
stories — stories of the workaday world and 
the home — appeal to him most. He re- 
gards “The Education of Jimmy,” the 
story of a child who was the victim of too 
much moral suasion, which appeared in the 
Pacific Monthly for May, as his best story. 





F. H. Barrow, whose story, “ Might and’ 
the Law at Bar-B-8,” was featured in the 
Pacific Monthly for August, is the editor of 
the Wyoming Industrial Journal, the state’s 
only industrial publication, and the Centrak 
Wyoming Gazette, both published at Sho- 
shoni. He is better known in the West for 
his editorial writings, being rated as one of 
the leading journalists of Wyoming, but he 
has been writing Western stories for: the 
Pacific Monthly, the -Overland Monthly, 
Sunset, and the sporting magazines for the 
past ten years, until recently, however, 
under the pen name of “ Frank Harding.” 
During the past year he has also been con-- 
tributing a monthly cowboy dialect story, 
depicting the peculiar characteristics of the 
old-time cowpuncher, now fast disappearing. 
A hunter of big game in the West and 
North, he has been a frequent contributor 
to the leading sporting magazines, while his 
residence in the West for more than a quar- 
ter of a century has made him familiar with 
that land of romance and adventure. The 
Pacific Monthly story but thinly veils a re- 
cent tragedy enacted in Wyoming, growing 
out of the range war between the sheep and 
cattle men. Mr. Barrow’s prominefce in 
the forest reserve fight caused him to be 
summoned to Washington at the opening 
of the Ballinger-Pinchot investigation, and 
he has spent the summer at the national 
capital. Mr. Barrow is a younger brother 
of “Bill Barlow,” of “Sagebrush Phil-- 
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osophy” fame, and much of his newspaper 
work is written in the peculiar phraseology 
employed by his more widely-known brother. 





Mary Alden Carver, who wrote the story, 
“An Inquest and a Romance,” in the Co- 
lumbian Magazine for August, is the editor 
of the Farmer’s Weekly Dispatch of St. 
Paul, Minn. She is the daughter of a 
pioneer homesteader in the pine regions of 
the Northwest, and has worked her way 
through a number of country newspaper 
offices, and has “played, or tried to play,” 
as she says, the newspaper game in a num- 
ber of more pretentious cities. She finds 
her present work as editor hard, but in- 
tensely interesting, and excellent as a school 
of diversified experience. 


Elizabeth Dejeans, who had a story, en- 
titled “A Blotted Page,” in Lippincottt’s 
Magazine for August, is the author of 
“The Winning Chance,” a novel of last sea- 
son, and “The Heart of Desire,” which was 
published this spring by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Mrs. Elizabeth Dejeans Budgett 
—to give her full name, her husband being 
Dr. Sidney Budgett—is a Southerner, the 
daughter of the late Captain L. L. Janes, 
U. S. A. Her early girlhood was spent in 
the Orient, in Japan, China, and _ India, 
where her father was in the government em- 
ploy. In Japan her family came in close 
contact with all classes, and Mrs. Dejeans 
had the rare opportunity of knowing old 
Japan — Japan in its early days of educa- 
tional awakening, during the period when 
the followers of a feudal system were bitter 
against foreign innovations. Her family 
barely escaped massacre in the last Kuma- 
moto rebellion, and it was against the gar- 
den wall of her home that the defeated 
ringleaders of the insurrection stood when 
some forty of their number simultaneously 
committed harikari. After her return to 
America, Mrs. Dejeans lived in the South, 
her later girlhood being spent on an old 
tobacco plantation. It was a region that 
the war had left desolate, and that abounded 
in tragic family history. Until she was 


seventeen, she received her education at 
home, and was allowed to follow her own 
bent, but at that age she was sent to the 
University of Michigan, which was as com- 
plete a change in life and surroundings as 
could be imagined. After two years at the 
university, she married Dr. Budgett, an 
Englishman, and since then has spent fully 
a third of her time traveling in Europe. 
When in this country, she lives in California, 
which she regards as her American home. 
Mrs. Dejeans shows in her work the 
natural results of varied experience and an 
intense interest in modern life and its curi- 
ous manifestations. Her interest is entirely 
with the present, her ambition to depict ac- 
curately, without gloss or sensationalism, 
the pulsing, high-strung life of to-day, its 
sordidness, as well as its power and beauty. 
Several of her short stories Have appeared 
in various magazines during the last eighteen 
months. It is her intention to spend a part 
of the coming year in the Orient, in order 
to complete a series of short stories upon 
which she has been occupied for some time. 





Melcena Burns Denny, author of “ Patch 
0’ Wool,” in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for August, and also of “ Little 
Grains of Grit,” in Hampton’s for March, 
is a young California woman living in 
Seattle. The Denny home, Melroyden Cot- 
tage, on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Washington, is ideally situated for a writer, 
but so varied are the interests attached to 
living there that Mrs. Denny finds little 
time to write. However, she is planning 
now to expand into book form her most im- 
portant work, a drama of Western life, 
written a year ago with the collaboration of 
her husband, Robert Roy Denny. Before 
her marriage, Mrs. Denny wrote stories for 
the Youth’s Companion and other maga- 
zines under the signature, L. M. Burns. 





J. R. Stafford, whose story, “ MacBurnie 
and the Cheese,” in the Century for August, 
was the first of a series which he is to fur- 
nish for that magazine, lives in Tarkio, Mo. 
The second number of the series is in the 
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hands of the illustrator. After finishing 
college, Mr. Stafford studied law for a 
while, and then, as he says, put in seven or 
eight years in trying to write before he had 
anything to write about, or else he was 
hunting for gold mines or adventures some- 
where — anywhere, between the two coasts 
and international boundary lines. Mr. Staf- 
ford has already written a good deal, and 
hopes that some day, when he has learned 
to keep in mind the first principles, he will 
have done something worthy of the name of 
literature. 

Clarence Stratton, of Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, who had some verses, “ Lullaby,” in 
Hampton’s Magazine for August, and two 
sonnets on St. Francis of Assisi in the Book 
News Monthly for August, has been in the 
English department of the Central High 
School at St. Louis for seven years. He 
has published translations from the French 
and from the Italian, and has translated one 
play by Maeterlinck, ‘“ Joyzelle,” which was 
published in Poet-Lore. He has written 
many verses for musical settings, and two 
comic operettas, and collaborated 
opera-comique produced in Germany last 
year. For his thesis for doctor of phil- 
osophy, Mr. Stratton wrote a study of the 
Cenci story, which is to be published in the 
publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Book News Monthly will shortly 
publish his article, “ Will Chantecler Suc- 
ceed in America ?” 


in an 





Laurence Ditto Young, whose novelette, 
“Marco’s Maelstrom,” appeared in the 
Smart Set for August, is the son of Mrs. 
Julia ‘Ditto Young, the author, and _ lives 
with his parents at “ Poets’ House,” Buf- 
falo, N. Y. “ Poets’ House” is so named 
because it is the headquarters of the Brown- 
ing and Shakspere Societies of Buffalo. 
Mr. Young was educated at Ridley College, 
St. Catherine’s, and Toronto University, 
after which he spent a year in Europe. His 
first novel, “The Climbing Doom,” was 
published as a serial in the Illustrated Sun- 
day Magazine, and then in book form by G. 
W. Dillingham. The title is taken from a 


line in his mother’s poem, ‘“ Rosewood.” 
Next came “Straight Crooks,’ then 
“ Marco’s Maelstrom.” Laurence and Mrs. 
Julia Ditto Young have just finished a col- 
lection of recent love poems, chiefly Ameri- 
can, to be called “ Dated Days ; A Book of 
Two Hearts, Two Tongues, and 
Hands.” 


Two 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOU! AUTHORS 








Gaskell.— A paper by Sarah A. Tooley in 
the September Cornhill incidentally de- 
scribes the house in Plymouth Row, Man- 
chester, to which Mrs. Gaskell, whose cen- 
tenary came September 29, removed just 
sixty years ago. Miss Tooley says: “She 
wrote all her chief books in this house, with 
the exception-of ‘Mary Barton.’ Much of 
her work was done in the early morning, as 
she was an indifferent sleeper; but after 
breakfast she wrote in the dining-room at a 
corner of the table at the right-hand side of 
the fireplace. Mrs. Gaskell never had a 
study, and kept in touch with her children 
and servants without appearing to be dis- 
turbed in her work. Her manuscript shows > 
but slight correction, and is written on blue 
foolscap in a clear hand. Composition came 
readily, and her imagination was always 
welling up bright and fresh.” 

Maeterlinck. — General acknowledgment did 
not come to Maurice Maeterlinck until 
he had reached the age of twenty-seven. 
He had written “ La Princesse Maleine,” but 
could find no publisher, and was about to 
stow away the play in a pigeon-hole until a 
more propitious time, when a friend offered 
to set up the manuscript in type if he would 
turn the crank of a hand press. The poet 
agreed, and in this way the work was pub- 
lished. The edition comprised twenty-five 
copies, and not long after the little books 
were set in circulation a copy fell into the 
hands of Octave Mirabeau. Mirabeau was 


so impressed with the play that he wrote a 
three-column review of it in Le Figaro of 
Paris and set the 
York Times. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, philosopher, zsthete, 
dramatist, mystic, was born in 1862. 
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home was in the ancient city of Ghent, “the 
soul of Flanders,” but he has lived from 
time to time in Brussels, and recently in 
France, where he has a winter and a summer 
‘residence. An attorney by profession, he 
has been more concerned with the subtle 
laws of nature than with the legal codes of 
men. He has stamped his personality 
deeply on the literature of the century. His 
works are the expression of his distinction 
of mind, his delicacy of taste, his love of 
beauty and of truth. “The Blue Bird,” his 
poetical drama, will probably be the first fall 
production at the New Theatre. — San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 


‘LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 








{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
"mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





A Group or Pre-RapHagtite Ports. Ford Madox 
Hueffer. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for October. 

Tue Recent UNPRECEDENTED ADVANCE OF FICTION. 
Editor’s Study, Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for Oc- 
tober. 

Fatst Dates on. SHAKSPERE QuarrTos. Illustrated. 
William J. Neidig. Century (38 c.) for October. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF THE BisLe IN LITERATURE. 
Henry van Dyke. Century (38 c.) for October. 


DETACHMENT AND THE WRITING OF History. Carl 
Becker. Aflantic (38 c.) for October. 
RoMANTICISM IN TENNYSON AND His  Pre- 


“RapHAELite Ittustrators. William Emory Smyser. 
North American Review (38 c.) fpr October. 

Barsey D’AvReEVILLyY. A French disciple of 
Walter Scott. William Aspenwall Bradley. North 
American Review (38 c.) for October. 

Tue CRAFTSMANSHIP OF Writinc— The Author’s 
‘Purpose. Frederic Taber Cooper. Bookman ( 28 c. ) 
for October. 

Tue Heroine ann Her CLoruHes. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for October. 

Tuirty Years oF Pencrarr: Wuat It Came To 
anp Waat It Cost. General Charles King. Lippin- 
cott’s (28 c.) for October. 

Back to THE Ipeat. Martha Pickens Halsey. 
World To-Day (18 c.) for October. 

“Uncre Sam” rn Cartoon. Illustrated. Mary 
Swing Ricker. World ToDay (18 c.) for October. 


Edna Kenton. 


My First Pray. Illustrated. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. Harper's Bazar (18 c.) for October. 

Wittiam James: Buitper oF AMERICAN IDEALS. 
With portrait. American Review of Reviews ( 28 c. ) 
for October. 

Go.tpwin SmitH’s REMINISCENCES. 
October. 

Tue New Journatism IN CHINA. 
Ohlinger. World’s Work for October. 

Wary I Wrote My Latest Boox. My aim in 
“The Story of the Negro.” Booker T. Washington. 
My aim in “ Cavanagh.” Hamlin Garland. World’s 
Work for October. 

Tue Inr_uence oF Reviews. “ A Woman Novel- 
ist." Author ( London ) (18 c.) for October. 

Tue Epitror’s Opportunity. “The Successful 
Newspaper Man.”’ National Printer-Journalist ( 23 c. ) 
for October. 

Tue Porr Empress oF JAPAN. 
Pictorial Review for October. 

Tre OvertTaxep CrReEDULITY OF NEWSPAPER 
Reavers. Charles Zueblin. Twentieth Century Maga- 
zine (28 c.) for October. 

Tue Epvucation or EvuGeng WatterR. Iilustrated. 
Hiram Kelly Moderwell. Twentieth Century Magazine 
(28 c.) for October. 

A Leaper 1s New Tuovcur ( Elizabeth Towne ). 
With portrait. Thomas Dreier. Human Life (13 c.) 
for October. 

Wittiam Georce Jorpan. 


McClure’s for 


Franklin 


Adachi Kinnosuke. 


With portrait. Proctor 


W. Hansl. Human Life (13 c.) for October. 

Jean Moreas. Eastern and Western Review (13 c. ) 
for August. 

Tuomas Dreter—Epitor, AutTHor, aNnp LeEc- 
TuRER. With portrait. Newton A. Fuessle. Human 
Life (13 ¢.) for September. 

Tue Hooster Humorist ( Kin Hubbard). Illus- 


trated. Margaret Rohe Howard. Human Life (13 
c. ) for September. 

GoLpwin Smits. With portraits. W. D. Gregory. 
Outlook (18 c.) for September ( August 27 ). 

Menpacious JOURNALISM. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Outlook (8 c.) for September 3. 

Wirttram James. H. Addington Bruce. Outlook 
(8 c.) for September 10. 

A Pace From THE BoyHoop oF Freperic Rem- 
INGTON. Illustrated. Orin Edson Crooker. Collier's 
(13 c. ) for September 17. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


William Moreton Fullerton has resigned 
his position as Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, to devote his time to literary 
work. 


Mrs. Richard Le Gallienne has applied for 
a divorce. 

The value of the late Goldwin Smith’s es- 
tate is $832,859. 
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“©. Henry’s” literary executor, Harry 
Peyton Steger, would like to have copies of 
any letters or documents from Mr. Porter, 
or to hear from anybody who is interested 
in a biography of him. Communications 
should be addressed to Mr. Steger, in care 
of Doubleday, Page, & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. 

“Sir Walter Scott’s Friends,” by Florence 
MacCunn, just published by the John Lane 
Company, gives sketches of the novelist’s 
friends and intimates, including, 
other poets, Campbell, Crabbe, 
Byron, and Wordsworth. 

“ Recollections of a Scottish Novelist” is 
the title of an autobiographical volume 
which Mrs. L. B. Walford is preparing to 
publish. 

The autobiography of the late Professor 
Blackie is soon to see the light under the 
title of “ Notes of a Life.” 


among 
Moore, 


Henry Holt & Co. announce “ English 
Literature During the Lifetime of Shak- 
spere,” by Felix E. Schelling, professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The G. W. Dillingham Company publishes 
“The Country Boy,” by Homer Davenport 
— illustrating the cartoonist’s own boyhood. 


An English librarian, Arthur E. Baker, 
has nearly ready for publication “A Com- 
plete Concordance to the Poetical Works of 
Tennyson,” upon which he has been engaged 
for many years. It will comprise approxi- 
mately 500 pages (two columns to the 
page ), with 87,000 quotations. 


The Delineator ( New York ) offers $6,000 
in prizes for short stories, as follows : For 
the best short story not exceeding 3,000 
words in length, $2,000; for the next best, 
$1,500 ; for the next best, $800; for the next 
best, $500 ; for the four next best, $300 each. 
All manuscripts must be typewritten, and 
each must have a pseudonym typewritten on 
the first page, the author’s real name and 
address being given only in a sealed en- 
velope enclosed, having on the outside the 
pseudonym and the title of the story. The 
contest will close April 1, I9IT. 





The Associated Sunday Magazines, 52 East 
Nineteenth street, New York, offer a first 
prize of $2,500, a second prize of $2,000, a 
third prize of $1,500, a fourth prize of $1,0007 
and six prizes of $500 each for the best 
short stories offered before June I, I9II. 
Stories may be of any length up to 5,000 
words, and of any kind, preferably modern. 
They must be suitable to be read aloud in 
the family circle. Manuscripts must be 
plainly marked on the first page of the 
manuscript, “ Offered in 1911 Story Compe- 
tition,’ and directly beneath this must be 
written the author’s name, address, and the 
price at which the story is offered. If the 
author adopts a pen name, that, also, should 
be plainly stated. Competitors must be pre- 
pared, on receiving payment for accepted 
stories, to sign a release to the Associated 
Sunday Magazines, Incorporated, for all 
rights and copyrights. The authors will re- 
taim dramatic rights, and after the compe- 
tition is closed book rights will be released 
to them on request without charge. No 
more than three stories for the competition 
may be offered by any one author. Begin- 
ning in February, for fifty-two weeks at 
least one story will be printed each week, 
and for these stories, and for as many others 
as prove desirable for future publication, 
payment will be made as soon as they are 
accepted. At the end of the year the prizes 
will be awarded, in addition. 


The Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass., offers to 
pay $10 and $5 for the best articles on any 
one of a number of subjects which it speci- 
fies. 

The National Arts Publishing Company, 
just incorporated in Boston, will at once 
undertake the publication of several art 
magazines. The president of the company 
is Henry Lewis Johnson, founder of the 
magazine, the Printing Art, the editorship 
of which he has just resigned to engage in 
this larger undertaking. The company is 


planning to publish Color, a magazine 


printed with colored illustrations through- 
out, the School Arts Book, and the Graphic 
Arts Magazine. 
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The Chicago Magazine is a new illustrated 
monthly published in Chicago. Barratt 
O’Hara, for a number of years Sunday 

wditor of the Chicago Examiner, is editor- 
in-chief, and he has associated with him a 
number of Chicago: newspaper men. 


T. P.’s Magazine will appear in London 
this month. Mr. O’Connor has decided to 
issue a sixpenny monthly that will be at 
once popular, serious, and educative, of an 
informative type mainly, but at the same 
time diversified with lighter reading. 


The Playwright is the name of a new pub- 
lication that will shortly make its appearance 
in New York. 


The Dramatist is a magazine published at 
Easton, Penn., to aid novice playwrights in 
the acquirement of technique in their craft. 


Miss Gertrude Lane has been made editor- 
in-chief of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
with which she has been connected for some 
years. 


Professor Henry Lewin Cannon, of Le- 
land Stanford (Jr. ) University, author of 
“ Reading References in English History,” 
which has recently been issued from the 
press of Ginn & Co., has become an asso- 
ciate editor of the History Teachers’ Maga- 
zine. 


Two of the strongest Presbyterian papers, 
the Interior, ‘of Chicago, and the West- 
minster, of Philadelphia, will be consolidated 
under the name of the Continent, which will 
be published in Chicago under the direction 
and management of the editors of the In- 
terior, but will maintain editorial and 
business offices in New York and an edito- 
rial office in Philadelphia, and news repre- 
sentatives in every important centre. Rev. 
Richard S. Holmes, D. D., of the West- 
minster, and Dr. Nolan Best, of the Inte- 
rior, will be the literary editors, and William 
T. Ellis, of the Philadelphia Press, will be 
managing editor. The new venture is said 
to be backed financially by Harold McCor- 
mick, of Chicago. The McCormick family 
have stood behind the Interior for years, 
and made it independent of its subscription 
list and advertising. 


Herbert Kaufman has been appointed edi- 
torial director of the Woman’s World, of 
Chicago. 

On account of what are said to be politi- 
cal differences, a split. has occurred in the 
official family of the Success Magazine, 
causing the loss of David.G. Evans, vice- 
president and treasurer of the company, and 
Samuel Merwin, one of its editors. 

The Electrical Age ( New York) is in the 
hands of a receiver. 

Caspar Whitney, who has gone into bank- 
ruptcy, has been known as an author and 
editor for twenty-five years. He published 
Weekly Sports, was afterward editor of the 
amateur sports department of Harper’s 
Weekly, and became editor of Outing in 
i901. Now he conducts .the Outdoor 
America department of Collier's Weekly. 
His liabilities are $36,157, and his assets $75. 
His largest creditor is Ambassador Robert 
Bacon, to whom he owes $29,500. 

New York University announces an even- 
ing course in journalism, under the direction 
of Dean Joseph French Johnson, in which 
instruction will be given by practical news- 
paper and magazine men, many of them 
prominent in their respective branches. The 
courses include News Writing ; Newspaper 
Making; Magazines and Trade Journals ; 
Current Topics ; Newspaper Practice ; Edi- 
torial Writing and Criticism; Magazine 
Writing ; and Special Feature Work and 
Narrative Writing. 

The October Bookman has, besides its se- 
ries on “ The Craftsmanship of Writing,” a 
special article, “ Planting a Play,” which 
treats of the difficulties of placing dramatic 
manuscripts. 


After October 1, Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
will have their premises at Garden City, 
7. 

William Holman-Hunt died in 
September 7, aged eighty-three. 

Miss Susan Hale died at Matunuck, R. L., 
September 17, aged seventy-six. 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis died at 


Mount Kisco, N. Y., September 29, aged 
eighty years. 


London 





